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FOREWORD 


HE importance of making a right choice in the selection 
of a vocation cannot be over-emphasized. When one is 
without sight, the gravity of this decision is extreme. 
The blind person facing the problem of how to earn his living 
finds the opportunities open to him so restricted and so dubious 
in their promise of success that he is in danger of making an 
ill-advised, if not reckless, choice. He should have available 
complete and dependable data regarding the few lines of en- 
deavor offering themselves. Too often, selections of vocations 
are based upon the experience of a single isolated individual, 
or upon hearsay information. Blind people and their counselors 
have long felt the need of a careful, dispassionate, straight- 
forward statement of facts regarding the more unusual voca- 
tions engaged in by sightless persons. 


The Research Department of the American Foundation for 
the Blind has undertaken to make studies of some of these 
vocational possibilities, giving a description of the field, the 
opportunities which it presents, the necessary qualifications and 
training facilities, and suggestions drawn from the experience 
of those engaged in the work. Insurance salesmanship was 
selected as the first of these studies because of the interest which 
has recently been awakened in the subject due to the publicity 
given the striking achievements of a few individuals. 


‘This monograph was prepared not only for the benefit of 
persons seeking a career, and others assisting blind people in 
finding themselves vocationally, but also for those already 
engaged in this work. 


ROBERT B. IRWIN 
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PREEACE 


NSURANCE selling is not a new departure for the blind. 
if A number of men in the present study entered the business 
over twenty-five years ago. Due to their initiative and suc- 
cess, others have been encouraged to follow; and during the 
last few years especially there has been a marked increase in the 
number of sightless people in this field. Of the 85 agents in- 
cluded in our survey, over 50 per cent have entered it since 
1923. A number have been attracted through the accounts 
which they have read of Mr. Julius Jonas of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, who made such a spirited comeback 
to the business world after losing his sight a few years ago. 
His creative enthusiasm and the concrete assistance he has given 
others have been outstanding factors in opening up this voca- 
tion to the blind. 


In making the survey, the Foundation has had three ob- 
jectives in mind: First of all, we wanted to explore the pos- 
sibilities of this field for the young men and women who are 
being graduated from schools for the blind, and who are 
seeking ways of life and work other than the traditional crafts 
to which blind people have been so narrowly confined. We 
also wanted to secure such information as would be helpful to 
placement agents in their efforts to help the blind adjust them- 
selves to a normal and productive life. Finally, we have hoped 
that such a pooling of methods and experience as we could 
effect would be of interest and, perhaps, definite help and 
stimulation to those already engaged in this work. 


This is not precisely a study of blind insurance agents, but 
a vocational survey of the business for the use of blind people. 
Our approach has been from the premise that a handicapped 
person in adapting himself to an occupation must first survey 
it from the point of view of the physically normal. It is im- 
possible to make an intelligent adjustment without a knowl- 
edge of the norm from which the adjustment must be made. 
We have, therefore, included some material which may seem 
merely of general interest and not specifically concerned with 
the question of the blind insurance agent. In our opinion, a 
person in approaching a new occupation should have a com- 
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prehensive knowledge of the whole subject. He may then 
visualize himself in relation to some particular aspect of it. 
In the first two chapters, ““The Business of Insurance’ and 
“The Job and its Requirements,’’ we have included informa- 
tion which is derived largely from library sources. This seemed 
the more advisable for blind readers because of the difficulties 
the ordinary library facilities present. In order to secure the 
information given in these chapters, a reader would have to 
consult a considerable number of books; and nowhere would 
he find the point of view which we have thought profitable to 
follow out in this study. 


The scope of the inquiry was largely determined by our first 
contacts with insurance agents. At the beginning they were 
obtained through the Hadley Correspondence School for the 
Blind and the New York Life, and included only people selling 
life insurance. It was not until our questionnaires were sent out 
and the study well under way that we realized the opportunities 
in the various property lines of insurance. Although our specific 
information, therefore, is meagre, we have received a number 
of letters from men in fire and casualty insurance, pointing out 
the advantages which these branches offer sightless people. 


We regret that the survey reveals little of the opportunities 
for blind women in insurance selling. The four who returned 
questionnaires have either ‘entered the business recently or else 
have been working in difficult circumstances; their experience 
throws little light upon the possibilities which might be opened 
up for the trained and properly qualified blind woman. 


The questionnaire used was drawn up in conference with a 
number of sightless agents in New York and Philadelphia. 
Except for these few personal contacts, our information has 
been gathered by correspondence. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the questionnaires drew returns, and in many cases letters 
supplementing the questions were also sent in. A number of 
insurance executives and directors of schools giving courses in 
insurance salesmanship have also been interviewed. 


The report has been written in the attempt to reach various 
groups which might be interested—the placement agent, the 
person considering a career, and the man already on the job. 
The summary chapter at the beginning is intended primarily 
for placement agents who wish to know briefly the outstanding 
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facts which the survey has established. ‘““The Business of In- 
surance’ and ““The Job and its Requirements’’ try to give the 
prospective agent some idea of the status and method of modern 
insurance underwriting. “Income Returns’ is an analysis of 
the earnings of blind agents. [The chapter, “Factors of Suc- 
cess,’ is an account of the studies in personnel selection made by 
research and insurance. organizations. ‘‘Methods of Blind 
Agents’’ reports the personal experience of our salesmen in 
overcoming difficulties inherent in the job. The chapters on 
“Training Opportunities’ and “Getting Started’’ will, it is 
hoped, offer suggestions to those who have decided they have 
a fair chance of succeeding if only they can make the right 
beginning. A few outstanding impressions and certain sug- 
gestions for further developing this vocation for the blind are 
given in the final section of the report. We have also included 
a short reading list which may be useful to those who would 
like to acquaint themselves further with the subject. 


Several of our agents have expressed their willingness to 
co-operate with other blind people who wish to examine the 
opportunities in insurance selling. —he Foundation will gladly 
make any contacts which may be of assistance, or supply more 
detailed information on any subject treated in the report. 


We are much indebted to a number of people who have 
contributed to the survey. Mr. Griffin M. Lovelace, a Vice- 
President of the New York Life; Mr. S. Walter Kaufmann, 
also a representative of that Company; and Mr. Stetson K. 
Ryan, Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Education 
of the Blind, have given very generously of their time in going 
over the manuscript. he Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
of Hartford has furnished valuable statistical material. In 
drawing up the schedule, Mr. Griffith Robbins and his asso- 
ciates of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, and Mr. Leopold 
Dubov of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, were most 
helpful. Above all, we are indebted to the 85 blind agents who 
so painstakingly filled out the questionnaire, and whose in- 
terest and encouragement have made the survey possible. 


| OE LER Se 
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SUMMARY 
FOR VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


HE status of insurance institutions has changed greatly 
during the last few years. At one time, they were re- 
garded as a highly speculative and unethical form of in- 
vestment. Their agents were often enlisted from the backwash 
of other employments, and their methods of soliciting business 
were objectionable. Today, standardization of underwriting 
technique and state regulation of insurance operations have 
placed the business on an entirely different footing; and scien- 
tific methods of personnel selection have produced a very dif- 
ferent type of agent. Insurance companies are coming to de- 
mand definite qualifications in applicants to their sales force. 
Agents, themselves, through their underwriters’ associations, 
are beginning to formulate requirements for specialized train- 
ing, which should eventually raise insurance selling to the 
standard of a profession. 


Insurance Selling: Pro and Con 


Insurance selling offers an inducement in that it is a con- 
stantly expanding field, and to successful agents gives an un- 
usual degree of economic stability. Individual merit weighs 
more in the balance than pull or prejudice. It allows consider- 
able independence in the matter of hours and in planning one’s 
work. It is very elastic in its requirements of education and 
technical training, and necessitates very little capital to start. 
To the industrious and properly qualified, it yields an income 
which is relatively high. Over a period of years, an agent may 
build up a business which can be carried on with a decreasing 
amount of soliciting. 


The chief disadvantages from the point of view of the blind 
person are the demands it makes upon one’s physical consti- 
tution,—the frequently long hours, exposure to all kinds of 
weather, and the nervous strain in traveling about and adapting 
oneself to new situations. It also involves a good deal in the 
way of guide and clerical help, which is often difficult to secure, 
and a serious financial handicap, especially in the early years 
in the business. 


WHAT THE QUESTIONNAIRE TELLS OF OUR BLIND AGENTS 


Vision. Of our 85 agents, 23, or 27 per cent have partial 
vision. ‘The degree varies from simple light perception to the 
ability to read with the aid of a strong magnifying glass and to 
get about alone. Twenty-five per cent have lost their sight or 
suffered impairment of vision since 1914. 


Education. As among seeing agents, educational background 
is varied. Of the total number, 25 per cent have an elementary 
schooling, 38 per cent went to high school, and 37 per cent 
to college. Six have professional degrees. There seems to be 
no direct relation between education and earnings. Of the 9 
men whose production nets them over $5000 a year, 5 had 
only an elementary education; 2, high school; and 2, college. 


Previous Occupation. In this study we have classified oc- 
cupational background according to a grouping indicated by a 
research organization in a study of insurance personnel.* “The 
classification is “‘social’’ and “‘non-social’’ occupations, and de- 
pends upon the degree to which a person’s work brings him into 
contact with people. Of our agents, 70 per cent are in the 
former group and had, therefore, vocational experience which 
many insurance organizations consider favorable for insurance 
selling. 

Form of Insurance Sold. Our study indicates that both life 
and property insurance may be handled successfully by blind 
people. Of our 85 agents, 48 sell life insurance only; 24 
combine life with other lines; and 13 deal only in fire and 
casualty. Individual temperament and personality will deter- 
mine which branch a person is best qualified to sell. 


Companies Employing Blind Agents. For the fire and 
casualty lines we have no data. Each agent probably represents 
several different companies. In life insurance, our questionnaires 
show that 31 companies in the United States and Canada have 
blind representatives. 


Full or Part-time Work. Approximately two-thirds of 
our group of agents give their full time to insurance selling. 
A number are gradually working into it from other occupations 
to which they still give a portion of their time. While in- 
dividual cases may warrant a division of time, the experience 
~* Ability to Sell.” By Merrill Jay Ream. Williams and Wilkins. 1924. 
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of insurance organizations and the impression given by our 
questionnaires would indicate the advisability of a whole- 
hearted concentration, once one has entered upon this work. 


Technical Training. During the last few years, specialized 
preparation for insurance selling has moved on apace. Many 
insurance institutions now provide courses of instruction for 
their agents; and there are numerous courses in colleges, night 
schools and home-study programs for training a prospective 
agent. (See chapter on ‘Training Opportunities.””) Of our 
agents, 11 have availed themselves of the company course after 
entering the business; 7 have had courses in colleges or schools 
of finance either before or subsequent to receiving their contract; 
and 14 have taken the Hadley Correspondence School Braille 
course. 


Adaptations to the Job. ‘The question which most fre- 
quently troubles personnel managers of insurance companies in 
considering a blind applicant has to do with such matters as 
quoting rates, filling out applications and keeping records. Our 
survey shows that these technical requirements of the job present 
no serious difficulty, provided they are undertaken in an intel- 
ligent and systematic way. ‘The chapter, “‘Methods of Blind 
Agents’ describes various methods and devices employed by 
our salesmen. 


Attitude of Associates and Executives. ‘The item on the 
questionnaire which dealt with this point brought out some 
very vigorous statements. It is evident that our blind agents 
have been given ‘‘a square deal.’’ More than that, they do not 
expect. The great majority resent the idea of any concessions 
made them because of their blindness. Letters from executives 
also indicate the equality of standing maintained with seeing 
agents. 


Earnings. An analysis of the earnings of blind agents is 
given in the chapter, “Income Returns,’ and a comparison 
made with the production of seeing agents. The numbers in 
each group are small, and conclusions, therefore, may be mis- 
leading; they may be considered, however, to mark out certain 
trends. While 50 per cent of our men have incomes of less 
than $2000 (35 per cent between $1000 and $2000), they 
make a very good showing in the higher income groups. Over 
$5000, there is a higher percentage of blind than seeing agents. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN COUNSELING 


Most vocational counselors nowadays hesitate in ticketing 
any occupation good or bad. Desirability depends upon a 
specific set of conditions and can be evaluated only in relation 
to the individual. This is as true of the blind as of seeing 
people. In the chapter, “‘Factors of Success,’’ we have sum- 
marized the significant items of personality and environment 
which seem to make for success in this work. Certain of these 
should be emphasized; and others, perhaps, suggested in advis- 
ing sightless people who are considering an insurance career. 


Adjustment to the Seeing World 


To say that blind people should have “‘learned how to be 
blind” before taking up this work, may seem so obvious as to 
be banal. We risk it because of two or three instances in which 
men who have recently lost their sight are grappling hopelessly 
with the problems of insurance selling. Such ill-advised place- 
ment as they typify not only works havoc in the rehabilitation - 
of the individual but injures the cause of all blind people in 
the field. The case also of young graduates of schools for the 
blind, whose contacts with the seeing world have been circum- 
scribed, calls for special consideration. The ability to carry 
one’s blindness with ease and confidence, “‘to make the other 


person forget you are blind,’ is an essential to success in this 
work. 


Looking the Patt 


Allied with this factor of social adjustment is the matter 
of appearance and manner. If this is important for the seeing 
agent—and we are assured it is—it is surely so for the blind, 
whose actions and dress are usually scrutinized more closely. 
It must be remembered that a blind person in this business is 
not working in a little corner all by himself. His work is 
among seeing people, and he is meeting sighted competition 
every step of the way. 


Physical Fitness and Industry 


As we have stressed elsewhere, insurance selling is an arduous 
business and calls for a sound physique. Again, we have a 
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case in mind, where a tuberculous blind man has recently gone 
into this work; the conclusion seems almost foregone. ‘The 
capacity for hard, sustained work and the ability to “speed up”’ 
in conformity with the modern practice of doing business, 1s 
also a determining factor for success. 


Setting Off on the Right Foot 


After the decision is made to try out the possibilities in 
insurance selling, the question comes up,—what kind of in- 
surance. While the two branches of the business, life and 
property lines, have certain requirements in common for their 
sales force, they call for rather a different experience and back- 
ground and a different sales approach. A man may be an utter 
failure in one branch, and yet succeed in the other. This 
should be borne in mind by a person setting out on an in- 
surance career. 


Certain factors of importance for the sightless person in 
actually getting under way: He should have the means of 
supporting himself for at least the first six months; barring 
relatives and friends, he cannot expect to line up many prospects 
within the first year. From the very beginning he should be 
provided with adequate guide and clerical assistance. What he 
expends in this way should be regarded as his investment in 
the business, and indispensable to his success. Suggestions on 
this subject are given in “‘Methods of Blind Agents.’’ Start- 
ing in association with seeing agents, either by joint-writing 
or in a broker’s office on a salary or commission basis, has been 
found of advantage for a number of our blind agents. The 
chapter, “Getting Started,’’ may offer some suggestions here. 


Finally, we would stress the advisability of some course of 
systematic training for the blind person going into this work. 
As placement agents well know, if the blind are to compete 
with the seeing, their preparation must be rather more thorough, 
their services of a slightly better quality. If it is at all possible, 
the blind applicant should take some course in the principles 
of insurance and in selling method before entering the business. 
This training should then later be supplemented by such courses 
or instructions as the companies themselves may provide. 
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I 
THE BUSINESS OF INSURANCE 
res origins of insurance underwriting go back to the 


seventeenth century, when men engaged in shipping 

gathered in London coffeehouses and waited news of ships 
set sail for various parts of the globe. From this sharing of 
common hazards and disaster grew up a form of mutual pro- 
tection, which in time was put on a business basis and became 
Lloyds of London, the greatest insurance institution in the 
world. This simple beginning in marine insurance gave rise 
to modern insurance underwriting in its multitudinous forms. 
During the last fifty years, it has outrun every other form of 
investment—bank deposits, stocks and bonds, real estate and 
other business holdings. Today, it is credited with assets equal 
to about one dollar out of every twenty-five of the nation’s 
total wealth. 


Life-Underwriting 


The importance of life insurance among financial institutions 
has increased phenomenally since the World War. Between 
1915 and 1922 sales practically trebled. The introduction of 
War Risk insurance to replace the old pension system and the 
influenza epidemic following the War gave the business a 
tremendous impetus. Today, over half the population of the 
United States are holders of some form of life insurance, 
written by over 300 legal reserve companies. 


The uses of life insurance have grown in proportion to the 
volume of its business. Two generations ago, it was thought 
of simply as protection for widows or other dependents. The 
next generation saw the extension of this safeguard into the 
field of business life in such forms as security for bond issues 
and for borrowing without collateral. Today, it is frequently 
used to protect the human values of a business enterprise. 
Officers and ‘“‘keymen’’ of large corporations are often insured 
to offset possible losses to stockholders. Charles Kettering, the 
inventor of the Delco electric starter, for instance, is insured 
by General Motors for $4,000,000. During the last few years 
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we have also seen such developments as inheritance tax and 
group insurance, annuity contracts, and many forms of edu- 
cational and bequest insurance. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 


Although these branches of the business date back to the 
Great Fire of London in 1666, it is only during the last half 
century that they have developed on a large scale. Fire in- 
surance is the most complex hazard underwritten, and the most 
difficult to reduce to scientific measurement. Unlike life in- 
surance, which deals in the averages of identity alone, the fire 
risk must be given individual treatment. Before the days of 
uniform schedules and policies, there was much confusion and 
cut-throat competition among different companies. With the 
adoption of the standard policy, however, and the combining 
of fire insurance companies for purposes of standardization, the 
business has entered a new phase. 


The expansion of casualty insurance the last twenty years 
is due largely to the increased use of automobiles and the 
enactment of workmen’s compensation laws. ‘There are at 
present more than fifty different forms of casualty coverages. 
In 1900, the 319 casualty companies in the United States 
showed a net volume of insurance premiums of $27,000,000; 
by 1927, this had risen to something like $800,000,000. 


Change in Public Opinion 


Commensurate with the growth of the insurance business 
is the change in the attitude of the public. Fifty years ago, it 
was looked upon as a rather dubious practice. The plan and 
theory of insurance were not understood; and the company 
agents were often not of a calibre to allay popular prejudice 
and distrust. Today, however, with proper standardization 
and government supervision, it has not only re-instated itself 
in public opinion but commands a leading place in the world 
of finance and investment. 


Within the last few years insurance organizations have also 
played a significant part in the movement toward better social 
and health conditions. “They have made studies of disease and 
industrial hazards, have aided in fighting epidemics, in advo- 
cating better sanitary and safety regulations, and in publishing 
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educational literature on hygiene and health. Many insurance 
companies now have welfare departments, and supply free 
medical services for their policyholders. They are forces of 
tremendous influence and prestige in the community. 


Underwriting as a Profession 


The term ‘‘profession’’ is used advisedly. Whether insurance 
selling comes strictly within the limits of what we think of 
as a profession, comparable with medicine, law or teaching, is 
a question. But it is a word used increasingly by people in 
this field, and does, at any rate, indicate their standards and 
aspirations. The large number of underwriters’ journals and 
associations continually stress the importance of scientific meth- 
ods and professional standards. An interesting step in this 
connection was recently taken by the National Association of 


-. Life Underwriters. Plans were completed for the incorporation 


of the American College of Life Underwriters. “The purpose 
of this institution is ‘‘to encourage and foster the training of 
students for the career of Professional Life Underwriter’ and 
“to promote high ethical standards of honesty and service.” A 
degree is given to applicants of at least five years’ experience 
who pass a prescribed examination. Comparison is made with 
the degree of Certified Public Accountant in the field of account- 
ing. Dr. Solomon Huebner suggests that in time an honorary 
degree may also be given to notable underwriters. So much 
for the status of the modern insurance salesman. 


What Insurance Offers as a Career 


For the properly qualified, insurance underwriting offers cer- 
tain advantages not common to many business or professional 
careers. It is a constantly expanding field. In spite of the rapid 
increase in insurance business during the last two decades, we 
are told that only about 7 per cent of the economic value of 
our population is covered by life insurance. The value of 
human life as distinguished from property values is becoming 
recognized; and the uses of insurance as a form of investment 
are being multiplied. ‘he saturation point is apparently a long 
way off. Not only does it offer an unusual degree of perma- 
nency, but it is less subject to business depressions or economic 
instability than other business lines.* Provided a person is in- 


*Edward A. Woods: “‘Life Underwriting as a Career,’’p. 82. 
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dustrious and lives up to his contract, there is slight chance of 
losing his job. To the physically handicapped, who must 
often make difficult adjustments to new occupations, this is 
a serious consideration. 


Insurance selling, being a commission business, offers a maxi- 
mum degree of independence in planning one’s work and in 
increasing one’s earning power. ‘The insurance representative 
is his ““own boss’’—a fact of course which ought to deter any- 
one who is incapable of directing his own time wisely. Con- 
siderable freedom in working territory is usually permitted. If 
a person’s immediate community is small or competition is 
too great, he can generally extend his radius. It is a healthful 
occupation for the physically fit, and offers a life of varied in- 
terests and contacts. 


It is also a vocation in which the individual determines his 
own advancement. Prejudice or favor on the part of executives 
do not often improve or detract from an agent’s chances. His 
fate is largely of his own shaping. He can also maintain his 
productivity over a longer period than is possible in most occu- 
pations. The insurance companies themselves insist that there 
is no ‘‘dead-line.’’ Provided a person has entered the business 
early, that is between the ages of twenty-five and forty, his 
production should be stable until well after middle life. An 
added advantage in many instances of insurance underwriting 
is the fact that no long period of training or apprenticeship is 
necessary to make a start; and education is not a serious re- 
quirement. Also, it necessitates no initial outlay of capital, as 
do many other businesses and professions, beyond the reserve 
necessary to tide over the first few months of getting under way. 


Certain Disadvantages 


There are disadvantages in this as in every occupation known 
to man. The blind person will do well to consider them 
carefully. In the first place, insurance selling makes heavy 
demands upon one’s physical constitution. “To succeed, one 
must put in long and sometimes unprofitable hours of calls and 
interviews. ‘They must be undertaken in all kinds of weather, 
under all conditions, and often in the evenings and at times 
when most people are free. There is no fixed limit to a day’s 
endeavor. Apart from this there’ is the constant strain of 
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meeting people, presenting difficult propositions and overcoming 
objections. Personnel managers of insurance companies stress 
the necessity of physical fitness. If a sightless person is not 
physically fit, he is submitting himself to a double handicap. 


Another physical disability which the blind must face—how 
important it is we cannot determine—is the understanding 
and psychological power which come through vision. Anyone 
who has read through manuals prepared by insurance companies 
for their agents will remember how often they urge “‘look 
your prospect straight in the eye.’’ A further and subtler use 
of the eye has to do with that quick, photographic sizing-up 
of a person—his bearing and clothes, which, in turn, speak his 
physical and financial status. The person without sight, by 
careful calculation of his procedure, may arrive at the same 
conclusion; but it is apt to be more deliberate, and he may 
consequently waste his time in soliciting prospects the seeing 
agent would pass up immediately. 


One matter of very definite and pressing concern to all sight- 
less people entering upon insurance selling is the problem of 
guide and clerical assistance. That, more than anything else, 
is the adjustment the blind salesman has to make. Obviously, 
he must be forever on the go, and obviously, too, his trans- 
actions call for careful and detailed records in a way that is 
often peculiar from those of his sighted associates. “That means 
an additional financial burden which must be undertaken from 
the beginning of his selling career. 


‘These obstacles in the path of the sightless agent are pointed 
out, not by way of discouragement, but simply that a person 
considering this vocation may see both sides of the picture, and 
so make his decision in the full knowledge of what it entails. 
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II 
THE JOB AND ITS REQUIREMENTS 


ELLING insurance may mean a variety of things accord- 
ing to the outlook and capacity of the salesman. To the 
untrained, opportunist type of person, it may be no more 

than peddling policies. To the progressive, professionally- 
minded, it is coming to be something vastly different. 


Two tendencies are emerging in modern underwriting. In 
the first place, there are so many applications of it, and it has, 
therefore, become so complicated and technical, that many agents 
now master and specialize in some particular field. Some under- 
writers, for instance, deal primarily in business, inheritance 
and estate tax insurance. Others, with an industrial back- 
ground, specialize in group insurance. One interested in edu- 
cation or social welfare may confine himself to educational and 
bequest insurance, and so on. Paralleling this trend toward 
specialization is the emphasis being placed upon what is some- 
times referred to as “‘insurance diagnosis’ or ‘‘counselor service.” 
According to this practice, the underwriter’s job is not merely 
to canvass for policies of one variety or another, but to make 
an analysis of his client’s economic status, of his family and 
business obligations, and of his present insurance coverage; 
from this analysis he draws up a program of insurance, which 
the client may adopt at once or buy over a period of years 
according to his financial ability. This type of underwriting 
calls for skill and a comprehensive knowledge of the whole 
field of insurance. 


The Job of Life-Underwriting 


Whatever an agent's ability or method of working, the job 
entails certain definite functions and responsibilities. He must 
first locate his prospects—a part of the work often involving 
considerable enterprise and ingenuity. He must then interpret 
his company’s policies to the prospect and advise in the selection 
of those best suited to his needs. After the prospect is sold, 
the application must be filled out and arrangements made for 
the medical examination; any difficulties which arise must be 
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adjusted with executives; and following the company’s accept- 
ance of the risk, the agent is responsible for delivering the policy 
and collecting the first premium. There is also the task of 
recording and indexing information concerning both prospects 
and policyholders—an exceedingly important part of the work 
and one to which blind agents should give special attention. 
There is, in addition, a certain amount of “‘follow-up” work, 
as, for instance, when policies are in danger of lapsing or when 
necessary changes of beneficiaries have not been made. The far- 
seeing underwriter will also be awake to the resources offered 
by some Home Offices through their welfare departments. 
Nursing service or health literature, advice on diet, family 
budgeting—by all such means can an agent improve the quality 
of the service he renders his clients. 


Fire and Casualty Underwriting 


Property insurance involves a great deal in the way of 
administrative detail. Although schedule-rating and the stand- 
ard policy have eliminated much of the confusion there used to 
be in handling fire insurance, it is still a business of infinite 
complexity. For this reason fire insurance companies employ 
special traveling representatives to assist local agents in such 
matters as inspection of risks and adjustments in rates. But 
even with this assistance, they are responsible for many im- 
portant details. They must, for instance, issue and countersign 
policies or cancel them; inspect risks to be insured or arrange 
for such inspection; keep closely in touch with properties in- 
sured so as to know when amounts of insurance and rates 
should be changed; look after mortgagee interests, collect pre- 
miums and remit each month to the company, and so on. The 
handling of all these routine matters necessitates considerable 
clerical work and an elaborate system of record-keeping. 


The great variety of coverages in casualty insurance likewise 
involves a large amount of confusing detail. This branch of 
the business is in a stage of transition; there are many incon- 
sistencies and a lack of standardization among the companies. 
An agent must know his way through a multitude of different 
forms of contracts and rates, and know something also of the 
legal and claim aspects of the business. As in fire underwriting, 
however, assistance is usually available through special field 
representatives. 
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Requirements for the Job 


Insurance organizations have not yet evolved any definite 
qualifications of education or training. Their efforts so far in 
personnel selection have been to discover the factors of back- 
ground and personality which make good salesmen. Such re- 
search as they have made along these lines is discussed in a 
following section. While an applicant does not ordinarily have 
to produce any evidence of his mastery of the subject nor of 
his ability to sell, he must nevertheless prepare himself in cer- 
tain ways. This preparation may come either before or after 
securing his contract. The chapter on ‘Training Opportunities’’ 
tells of numerous ways in which it may be obtained. 


The following excerpt from an agents’ manual prepared by 
the Metropolitan Life will indicate something of what insur- 
ance companies expect of their representatives: ““You must be 
as well-versed in insurance as a doctor in medicine or a lawyer 
in law. Your knowledge of your wares is as important to 
your success as the quality of the wares themselves. You must 
know every policy and plan of the Company so that you will 
be able to select the one best fitted to the prospect. You must 
know the science of salesmanship in order to make insurance 
appeal to him; and you must know the welfare resources of 
your Company so as to use them wisely and effectively in your 
community. You must be an insurance expert.”’ 
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I 
INCOME RETURNS 


ARNINGS in insurance selling are in direct proportion 
3 to the ability and industry of the salesman. Like many 
other professions and business pursuits, they depend upon 
the patient building-up of a clientele. There is, of course, the 
flash-in-the-pan type of agent, who writes up all his relatives 
and friends the first year, but after that finds himself sadly 
lacking in prospects. One man of our acquaintance, for in- 
stance, who went into the business solely upon the strength 
of an application for a $50,000 policy which was thrust upon 
him by a well-meaning friend, finds that his fourth year of 
selling has yielded him an income woefully small. Therefore, 
to moralize: take a long look ahead and don’t be misguided 
by kind friends. 


According to the experience of many insurance agents, the 
first year or two should be looked upon simply as a training 
or apprenticeship period, such as the doctor goes through as 
an interne or the lawyer as a law clerk. One writer on the 
subject has this to say: ““You will do well to make more than 
a scant living the first year. The second year will be a fifty- 
fifty proposition. About the third year you should begin to 
hit your stride.’’* 


Methods of Compensation 


Earnings in insurance underwriting are in the form of com- 
missions. In life insurance they are usually a percentage (from 
25 to 55 per cent) of the first year’s premium, varying in 
different companies according to the policies, plus 5 per cent 
of renewal premiums for a period of seven or eight years. A 
less frequent system allows a higher initial commission but 
gives no renewals. In property insurance, several commission 
systems are in use: A ‘‘flat’’ commission which allows a per- 
centage, say 25 per cent, on all classes of business. ‘‘Flat and 
contingent’? commissions, which provide for a minimum flat 
commission plus a percentage which varies in proportion to 


*C. F. Axelson, University Journal of Business, January, 1927. 
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total profits extending over the period of a year. And finally, 
“graded’’ commissions in which different percentages are given 
on different classes of business. 


Production of Blind Agents 


While it is dangerous to base conclusions on so small a 
group, the earnings of our sightless agents will nevertheless 
give an indication of the possibilities in this field. Of the 
total 85, 24 did not report incomes; and in order to have 
figures which are comparable, we have eliminated the agents 
working on a part-time basis, and those who have been 
selling less than a year, and whose earnings, therefore, are no 
true measure of their selling capacity. The following table 
shows the incomes and the number of years in business of the 
remaining 40 agents: 


TABLE I 


ANNUAL EARNINGS OF BLIND AGENTS 
ACCORDING TO EXPERIENCE IN 1927-1928 


YEARS IN BUSINESS 


ANNUAL 
EARNINGS 1 less 3 less 5 less 10 and 
Total than 3 than 5 | than 10 over 
Under $500 3 2 1 
500 and less than 1000 3 1 1 1 
TOOO hia asi 2000 14 5 1 8 
DOCU i times vos OOO 4 1 2 1 
SOOUHT wees 24000 ij 1 1 5 
GOGO Gow ace OOO 
5SOGOtas. oe 7000 3 1 
POU or ie OOOO Z 
9000 and over 4 1 2 1 
TOTAL 40 y; 4 9 20 


From this table it will be seen that 20, or 50 per cent, fall 
below $2000. Of these 14, or 35 per cent, have incomes 
from $1000 to $2000. Seven of this group of 20 have been 
in the business less than three years; and ten were previously 
engaged in occupations which are usually considered by insur- 
ance organizations as giving an unfavorable background for 
insurance selling.* These facts may partially explain the 
relative concentration of our agents at the lower income levels, 
In the group, $2000 to $5000, we find 11 or 27.5 per cent; 
and over $5000, 9 or 22.5 per cent. 


The experience of the salesmen in our study emphasizes the 
fact that it takes time to build up a profitable business. None 
of the full-time agents whose incomes are over $2000 has been 
selling less than three years; and of the 9 with incomes over 
$5000, all but one have been in the business five years or over. 


Comparison with Seeing Agents 


Through the courtesy of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, which compiled for us production figures for small 
groups of seeing agents, we are able to give the following 
comparative table. “The agents were selected at random from 
three companies, and their earnings classified according to our 
income grouping. As in our group of 40, they include only 
full-time workers who have been selling one year or over. 
Comparison cannot be made with the lines of insurance under- 
written. [he seeing agents handle only life insurance, whereas 
over 50 per cent of the blind agents combine life with other 
lines or do only a fire and casualty business. In making a 
comparison, account must also be taken of the relatively high 
proportion of our agents who have been selling ten years or 
more. For the two groups of seeing agents for which we have 
data, there are 32 per cent in Company 1 group who have 
been in the business over ten years and 20 per cent in Com- 
pany 2, as against 50 per cent of the blind agents. 


The comparative classification gives the following results: 
Among the sightless agents, 50 per cent fall below the $2000 
mark, as against 35 per cent in Company 1, 28 per cent in 
Company 2, and 8 per cent in Company 3. Under $3000, 
there are 60 per cent of our agents as compared with 56 per 


*This subject is discussed in the chapter ‘‘Factors of Success.’’ 
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cent in Company 1, 56 per cent in Company 2, and 83 per cent 
in Company 3. Under $5000, there are 77 per cent of the 
blind agents, 83 per cent in Company 1, 84 per cent in Com- 
pany 2, and 100 per cent in Company 3. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF EARNINGS OF BLIND WITH 
SEEING AGENTS IN 1927-1928 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF AGENTS 
IN SPECIFIED GROUPS 


ANNUAL Blind sina 1\Company 2/Company 3 
EARNINGS (40 agents) (66 agents) |(50 agents)|(75 agents) 


Num- Per;|Num- Per,Num- Per|\Num- Per 
ber cent} ber cent} ber cent! ber cent 


Under $500 3 Pee ll rape eo | 2.0 
500 and less than 1000 3 foe We Vaan 9.1 3 6.0 


OOO RMN trainer in eOOO Le SD ONT 6 242 LO 2OLON OR Fauna 
BOO ee wns i Ss OOO a IN SOOM A My SN ewes Oe AES AL a Ad 
BOO eae iva) 1 AOUO OED a Os Ha ais Sad Ba A Ue a Wa eA SD 
On hal ocala iho ION DSO RE Os is Rive eit 6. Ooi 1.3 
URE Neotel ee MN ik WOOO 3 Poin 6 ROP Se AD 


FOOO mise ee) t% 9000 Piri SeOr tone O Hh Ag 
9000 and over Ae LO. Oi ere bet a 6.0 
TOTAL | 40 100 | 66 100 [50 100 |75 100 


If these figures may be taken as valid, therefore, a consider- 
ably higher proportion of blind agents make less than $2000. 
In the $2000 to $5000 groups, their production tends to 
approximate that of seeing agents. And in the groups over 
$5000, they make a better record—22.5 per cent of our 
agents as compared with 16.6 per cent in Company 1, 16 per 
cent in Company 2, and none in Company 3. ‘This favorable 
showing for sightless agents in the higher income groups is 
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borne out by figures given by Mr. Julius Jonas of the New 
York Life. Of the 10,000 agents with this Company in 1927, 
9.7 per cent qualified for the $200,000 Club. Of the 50 blind 
salesmen then with the Company, 12 per cent qualified or 2.3 
per cent more than of the seeing agents. Relative to the num- 
bers qualifying in each group, therefore, the production of the 
sightless men was almost 24 per cent better than that of the 
seeing agents. 


This analysis of the production of blind agents seems to 
indicate that for the man or woman, who is properly qualified 
and who will persevere beyond the first difficult year or two, 
insurance selling offers opportunities such as are not frequently 
open to people without sight. 


IV 
FACTORS OF SUCCESS 


aN X JHAT are my chances of success?” is the question 

uppermost in one’s mind in considering an occu- 

pation. Have I the necessary qualifications?” ... 
“Am I the type of person who makes good?’’ Modern psy- 
chology applied to our working lives has done its best to 
supply answers to these questions in numerous vocations, and 
in some instances with encouraging results. In the field of sales- 
manship, a great deal of research has been made in the effort 
to discover the particular group of traits or qualities which 
makes the hundred per cent salesman. Undoubtedly some prog- 
ress has been made. We know in general the characteristics of 
the person who is apt to succeed in selling. But in each in- 
dividual case the factors of success are variables. They seem to 
move in response to some inner law of the individual which 
escapes scientific measurement. The fact of the blind engaging 
successfully in any number of industrial and professional pur- 
suits is a striking illustration of this unpredictable quality in 
human nature. What is indicated in this chapter, therefore, of. 


the “‘factors of success’’ should be read with this reservation in 
mind. 


Personnel Studies of Insurance Companies 


In the business of insuring lives and property actuarial science 
is forever at work evolving new ways of eliminating risks. It 
is natural, therefore, that personnel administrators in this field 
should try to find a method for eliminating the hazards in- 
volved in selecting salesmen. In the marketing of insurance, 
more is at stake in personnel selection than is the case probably 
of any other commodity or service. So intangible a product 
does not sell itself. The fact, too, that it costs so much to hire 
and train a new representative—one company estimates as much 
as $1,000—has been an added incentive for research among 
insurance companies. 


There is the hazard also from the point of view of the 
applicant or prospective insurance salesman. Mistakes in selec- 
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tion, valued at $1,000 per to the insurance company, are not 
easily translated into such terms as wasted energy and dis- 
couragement. The responsibility of placement agents in this 
connection and of the individual himself in evaluating his own 
qualifications cannot be over-emphasized. 


In the last few years a number of studies of life insurance 
salesmen have been made both by insurance companies and 
research organizations. The data upon which these studies 
were based were obtained from personal history or application 
blanks and production records. “The items which seemed to 
have significance in determining success or failure were checked 
with the agents’ production figures; and in each case a “‘critical 
score’ arrived at which is intended for the guidance of managers 
or agency directors in their judgment of an applicant. Although 
the scoring methods differ somewhat in the various studies, 
there is a marked unanimity as to the “significant items,’’ or, 
as we have called them, the ‘‘factors of success.”’ 


To what extent the scoring systems which have resulted are 
actually used by insurance companies has not been ascertained. 
Probably most managers still select their agents by a general 
sizing-up and review of their business history. In a number of 
instances, however, a scoring system has been tried out and has 
produced very interesting results. One company, for example, 
finds that 500 salesmen now sell over three times as much life 
insurance as 1700 sold just before a scientific method of selec- 
tion was inaugurated.* 


There has been no indication in our study that the condi- 
tions of success differ in any respect for the blind underwriters. 
In this chapter, therefore, a summary is given of the studies 
made of seeing salesmen; and with them we shall compare such 
facts and figures as we ourselves have secured. 


The usefulness of such research, as we have indicated, lies 
in the general trend it marks out rather than in any rule-of- 
thumb method. There is no sure way of correlating personal 
characteristics and vocational aptitudes. In other words, there 
are no specifications for the hundred per cent salesman. The 
very careful analyses made by various insurance companies do, 
however, give us a very good idea of the qualities which make 


*‘‘Selecting the Right Type of Salesman,’’ by Winslow Russell. 
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up the typical insurance underwriter. And apart from the scien- 
tific value they may be adjudged to have, they do at least rep- 
resent the standard of selection in use today by some of the 
great insurance organizations. Anyone considering his fitness 
for this work, who finds he has a reasonable number of the 
qualifications outlined, may be fairly confident of success. If, 
on the other hand, he finds he is lacking in certain important 
traits, he should weigh his other qualifications carefully before 
entering upon this line of work. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITERS 


Age 


It is generally agreed that the most favorable age for enter- 
ing upon insurance underwriting is between twenty-five and 
forty. Below twenty-five a person is not apt to have the 
breadth of experience necessary to sell life insurance; after forty 
he is likely to be too fixed in his habits and ideas to embark 
upon a new occupation. Most insurance companies have found 
their turnover for men under twenty-five is very high. The 
Carnegie Bureau of Personnel Research advises against accepting 
an applicant under twenty-five or over fifty except under very 
extraordinary circumstances. A college graduate, they say, 
should have been out of school at least five or six years, and 
a high school graduate nine or ten. 


In our own survey, about 50 per cent began between twenty- 
five and forty. Of the nine under twenty-five two have begun 
so recently that it is impossible to gauge their success. The in- 
comes of the others do not indicate that they were at any dis- 
advantage. One of our largest producers entered the business 
when he was twenty-three. The incomes of the eighteen be- 
ginning after forty do, however, bear out the experience of 
the insurance companies. 


It is probably advisable for most persons under thirty, who 
have insurance underwriting in mind as an ultimate goal, to 
secure a few years’ experience in some less difficult form of 
selling. Training and opportunities for selling in various forms 
are becoming a part of the curricula in a number of schools 
for the blind. An Overbrook graduate, who took the course 
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in salesmanship and had practical experience in selling magazine 
subscriptions, has since become a very successful insurance un- 
derwriter. A young man of twenty-two, who is just starting 
out on general insurance, has a subscription agency and also 
writes for a local newspaper. By these means he is able to 
support himself while gaining the necessary experience for in- 
surance selling. Still another gained selling experience by tak- 
ing orders for a printing house during the summer vacations. 


Education 


Opinion varies widely as to the amount of education desir- 
able for insurance selling. One study finds college men at a 
slight advantage over those who have had only an elementary 
education; and both groups superior to men who have gone 
through high school but no further. Another study concludes 
that a high school education is sufficient; and that the im- 
portant question is not the amount of schooling, but the type 
of interests shown while in school. “‘Leadership in activities,”’ 
it is held, “is more to be desired than high standing in class 
work.’’ One company has found the college man not so suc- 
cessful as the high school graduate, probably for the reason 
that the college man, in the experience of this company, 
usually entered the business as a stop-gap while he was casting 
about for something to do and had no real intention to stay 
in it permanently. Still another company has this to say: ‘““The 
college man stands a much better chance of success than a man 
with less education unless the latter has been out of school 
many years and gained education through experience. College 
men are not only more successful than high or grammar school 
men but their production increases at a more rapid rate.” 


The study of blind underwriters is equally inconclusive on 
this subject. Of the nine agents whose incomes are over $5000, 
five have only an elementary education; two, an high school; 
and two, college. The ten reporting incomes of less than $1000 
are about equally distributed as to educational background. Of 
the total 85 agents, 25 per cent got no further than grammar 
school, 38 per cent went to high school, and 37 per cent to 
college. It may be concluded that in insurance selling educa- 
tion is not so vital a factor as in most other occupations which 
approximate professional standing. 
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Previous Employment 


Occupational background is not usually considered significant 
except that it is desirable to have been engaged in work which 
brings one in contact with people. The ability to make contacts 
easily and to adjust oneself readily to new situations is a de- 
cided asset to the person entering the field of insurance selling. 
Previous selling experience of three to six years is more ad- 
vantageous perhaps than anything else. If we divide under- 
writers in our survey into social occupations such as salesman- 
ship, teaching and law, and non-social occupations such as the 
mechanical trades and clerical work, we find that 70 per cent 
are in the former group; and of these 25 had other selling 
experience prior to taking up insurance. 


Full or Part-time Employment 


The majority of insurance companies have more faith in the 
selling capacity of an applicant who is willing to give full-time 
to the work. Insurance underwriting is too exacting a job to 
be combined with other occupations. One company in evalu- 
ating an applicant gives a score of +2 to a person seeking 
full-time and —2 to a person wanting only part-time work. 
_ And some companies give contracts only on condition of full 
time employment. The territory in which an agent is working 
will sometimes determine the amount of time to be given. In 
some rural communities the number of clients and prospects 
may not warrant a salesman’s entire time. Approximately two- 
thirds the number of sightless underwriters give full-time to 
the work. 


Other Factors 


Certain other factors seemingly of less direct bearing are 
considered by most companies as among the significant items 
in an applicant’s personal history, and usually appear on the 
application form. They indicate that the married man has a 
stronger incentive to make good than the single; and that his 
chances are further enhanced if he has a wife who is sympathetic 
toward his work. Investments and savings are invariably con- 
sidered as good indications of the type of person who will 
succeed; and the amount of insurance carried at the time of 
contract is rated high in the score. Naturally, if a person is not 
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himself sold on insurance, his chances of convincing other people 
of its value are slight. One of the biggest producers among 
the blind underwriters reports policies amounting to $55,000 
at the time he received his contract. Membership and offices 
held in organizations are also significant as indicating a person’s 
contacts and sociability as well as his capacity for leadership. 


The importance of this last item has been emphasized re- 
peatedly by sightless underwriters. One of our most success- 
ful men urges that association with other blind people be 
avoided; and that every effort be made to enter into the in- 
terests, hobbies, or club activities of one’s clients. He himself 
belongs to two commercial clubs, a fraternal order, an hunting 
and fishing club, and owns part-interest in a summer camp. 


Personal Characteristics 


More important probably than these items of background 
and environment are certain traits of personality. To be a 
successful insurance salesman, it is necessary to look and act 
the part. Matters, therefore, of dress and manner, and facility 
in meeting people, are very important. The young blind person 
whose social contacts with seeing people have been restricted 
should, of course, bridge these gaps in his education before tak- 
ing up the business of an insurance agent. 


To complete the picture of our typical insurance salesman: 
he is represented as being objectively-minded and of a cheerful, 
social nature; he prefers to work with people rather than with 
things; he likes to talk and can approach people on their own 
terms; he is facile in meeting objections, makes decisions easily, 
is adaptable to new situations. As a citizen, he is stable and 
conservative in his opinions. One insurance company gives the 
following essential traits with their respective weights: indus- 
try, 40 per cent; sociability, 25 per cent; intelligence, 20 per 
cent; trustworthiness, 15 per cent. 


Capacity for Hard Work 


The foregoing, as we have pointed out, are not definite re- 
quirements, but features in what may be called a composite 
picture of a group of successful underwriters. One quality, 
however, which agents and executives alike declare to be essen- 
tial is the capacity for hard work,—not spasmodic zeal, but 
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day-by-day plodding, which is often sustained over periods of 
unproductivity. A person who is easily discouraged and lacks 
confidence will not last long in the game of insurance. As one 
of our blind underwriters assures us, “Life insurance is the 
best paid hard work there is; also, it is easy when you work 
hard, and very hard when you work easy.” 


After a few months’ experience, most agents know about 
how much business to expect from a given number of calls and 
interviews and schedule their work accordingly. Mr. John A. 
Stevenson, a Vice-President of the Equitable Life, quotes the 
following figures from a report of an agent covering eight 
weeks of satisfactory work in comparatively new territory: 


Pe Number on ours soliciting wie) 357 
Pou MITEL OR, CALLS MVGRa ll A ae hi ne 492 
3. Number of interviews secured .................. 139 
4. Amount of insurance written ............ $43,000 
5. Average daily number of hours soliciting....7.45 
6. Average daily number of calls made.......... 10325 
7. Average daily number of interviews secured 2.90 
8. Estimated value of time soliciting per hour $1.52 
9. Estimated value of calls made................ $1.10 
10. Estimated value of interviews secured........ $3.90 
11]. Estimated value of day’s work................ $11.29 


One of our blind salesmen who is somewhat more ambitious 
than the agent whose report is quoted above says: “The secret 
of success is hard work, a thorough study of the business and 
of human nature; and most important, finding the ways and 
means of securing at least five interviews daily.” 


The ability to make and keep to a rigid schedule of work 
is then a definite requirement for success in insurance selling. 
Many a man has failed because he has trusted to luck or in- 
spiration or the good-will of his friends. Several blind under- 
writers in our study have made a spectacular success during 
the first year, but have not had the patience to build up an 
insurance clientele. 


A healthy physique and financial support during the first 
few months are also important considerations. One sightless 
underwriter passes on this word: ‘To succeed, a person must 
have wide acquaintanceship, physical fitness, some capital to 
start, self-confidence and a cheerful disposition.”’ 
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V 
METHODS OF BLIND AGENTS 
eee underwriting, as we have pointed out, is no 


different for the sightless agent than for his seeing asso- 

ciates. The same functions are involved and the same 
requirements demanded. ‘The only difference lies in certain 
adjustments or adaptations to the job which the blind under- 
writer must make. 


Quoting Rates 


One of the objections most frequently raised when a sightless 
applicant is interviewed has to do with quoting rates. ‘‘How 
is he going to use the Company’s rate-book?’’ Our study 
indicates that this is a hypothetical rather than actual difficulty. 
There are numerous ways of quoting rates apart from the ordi- 
nary rate-books. Each agent finds and adapts for himself what 
best meets his own situation. 


The New York Life, in collaboration with the Hadley Cor- 
respondence School for the Blind, has prepared an abridged 
rate-book in Braille for the use of their agents. This is a 
complete manual except that rates are quoted only on a $10,000 
policy; from this an agent of ordinary intelligence can, of 
course, calculate for any amount. Rates are given for ordinary 
life, 20-premium life, 20-year endowment and 15-year en- 
dowment, the four classes of policies most commonly written. 
No attempt is made to outline policies such as premiums to 
age 65, annuity policies, or any of the newer developments of 
the insurance companies. It should be added that this book 
is of a size and so arranged that it can be carried about easily. 
It comprises 18 pages, 11 by 9 inches. Dotted lines run across 
the center of each page, allowing the book to fold from the 
center to the 514 by 9 inch size. 


A number of our blind agents have made their own rate- 
books, and use them for occasional reference even when accom- 
panied by a clerk. One agent has a system of Braille cards 
which he has worked out for every fifth year on policies most 
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frequently written. Another has copied in New York Point 
all rates from the rate-book on small sheets which he inserts in 
a loose-leaf binder; by this means he is in a position to quote 
any rate on any plan as accurately as a person with sight. The 
last two methods, cards and a loose-leaf book, have, of course, 
the advantage of reducing the bulk of material to be carried 
about. 


Some agents have started out with a Braille rate-book but 
have later discarded it because they found it tended to make 
their prospects over-conscious of the fact of their blindness. 
“My prospect was so fascinated by watching my fingers move 
across the page of Braille,’’ writes one man, “‘that I had diffi- 
culty in keeping his attention on the subject in hand.” 


One young blind underwriter, who organizes his work effec- 
tively, writes of his method as follows: 


“I am a great believer in basic sales talks, for it holds 
the attention of the prospect. With the basic sales talk 
I found a little difficulty also. My prospect, instead of 
writing the figures as I read them, watched my fingers as 
I read them in Braille. To remedy this, and thereby sell 
him the idea of accident coverage and not Braille, I made 
out charts as synopses of accident contracts in Braille, and 
above the Braille figures I had written the same figures in 
ink. This did the trick and I have sold some accident 
insurance since. 


“In going after life business I use a similar method. I 
make out a detailed Braille illustration of a contract, which 
contains practically everything that is to be known except 
the legal phraseology. Instead of inserting ink-print elu- 
cidations, however, which is entirely impractical in such 
a case, a typewritten copy is made, corresponding exactly 
to the Braille. When I am interviewing a prospect, he 
reads the illustration and I follow, or, vice versa. All 
the men I have canvassed in this way express their ap- 
proval and none of them, as far as I know, has ever gone 
a-marketing as a result of my illustrating the features and 
costs of a contract.”’ 


Of the 85 agents in this survey, 25 use Braille rate-books in 
some degree; 22 rely chiefly upon memory; 19 depend upon 
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their clerks or whomever accompanies them; 6 ask the pros- 
pect to look up rates from the ordinary company rate-book; 
and 4 give approximate rates only, which they later supple- 
ment by telephone or a second interview. 


The method by which a prospect is asked to look up rates 
would seem poor psychology. ‘The unfamiliar look of columns 
of figures would be confusing to some people. It would take 
unnecessary time and divert attention from the proposition 
which the agent is trying to present. It would, moreover, 
emphasize the agent’s handicap and might make the client have 
a little less confidence in his ability. Giving approximate 
rather than specific rates, at least until the prospect is sold, 


commends itself to a number of our underwriters. “‘An agent - 


can offset inability to quote definite figures by having a thor- 
ough knowledge of the particular proposition offered,’’ one 
writes. According to the most approved selling practice, more- 
over, it is a mistake to confuse the prospect’s thinking with a 
conglomeration of figures before the proposition itself is put 
over. Obviously no one buys or refuses a contract because of 
a few dollars’ difference this way or that. 


Analyzing the various methods our sightless agents employ, 
the best procedure seems to be to give approximate rates only 
until prospect is sold; and to memorize a few rates in most 
frequently recurring policies for different ages and amounts. 
It is doubtful if the guide or clerk should be called upon except 
when a specific rate is required. By introducing another person 
to the interview the agent may let slip the hold he has secured 
on the attention and imagination of the prospect. The chief use 
of the Braille rate-book is for private study and reference. A 
system of cards or a loose-leaf book which may be slipped in 
one’s pocket should be helpful when the agent is unaccom- 
panied. 


In the case of fire and casualty insurance, the above methods 
are of course frequently inapplicable. Fire rates are uniform 
for all insurance companies and may be obtained for any given 
property through the local representative of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters. But the multitude of coverages and forms of 
contract comprised in casualty offer difficulties not encountered 
in selling life insurance. Most of our agents in this branch 
of the business find it inexpedient and unnecessary to memorize 
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many rates or to transcribe them into Braille. The offices with 
which they are associated or the local insurance exchange or 
association are usually consulted on any given proposition. 
In this, however, the blind agent uses no different method from 
that commonly employed by seeing agents in quoting casualty 
rates. 


Applications 


It is generally agreed by sightless agents that the application 
form presents little difficulty. Once the signature is on the 
dotted line there is straight going. In fire and automobile 
insurance, no application is necessary. In the other forms of 
casualty, it is customary to take notes (either in Braille or 
with the help of an assistant) which will later be the basis 
for submitting rates and drawing up policies. 


Life insurance agents employing clerks usually leave this 
part of the negotiations to them. In some cases, the applicant 
fills out the form himself, reading the questions and his replies 
aloud in order to prevent mistakes. A number of agents have 
the applicant fill in only the vital statistics; for the remainder 
of the application they either take notes in Braille and write 
up later, or else leave it to the medical examiner. 


The complexity of fire and casualty underwriting naturally 
calls for more clerical assistance. One blind agent doing gen- 
eral business pays the companies for which he underwrites 
five per cent of his commissions for writing and supervising his 
work. Another has a contract with a local insurance office to 
write his policies and make inspections and collections. 


Records 

The necessity of an adequate system of record-keeping can- 
not be over-emphasized. The sightless underwriter with a 
clerk or secretary can, of course, avail himself of the standard 
record cards supplied by most insurance organizations. If, 
however, the records are to be kept in Braille, a certain amount 
of ingenuity and considerable time must be allowed for them. 
We have no data by which to compare the record-keeping of 
blind agents with that of seeing. Our survey indicates, how- 


ever, that this is one of the things on which more time and 
thought might well be spent. It is noticeable from the replies 
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to our questionnaires that agents in the lower income groups 
have least to say on the subject of records. 

The Braille system evolved by one agent, who has a very 
competent blind secretary, is one of the most complete and 
serviceable systems of which we have heard. It comprises the 
following files: 


1. List of active prospects, alphabetically arranged, 
used as a mailing list. 


2. List of policyholders, alphabetically arranged, used 
as a mailing list. 


3. List of prospects and policyholders (birthday 
cards) arranged in chronological order. The changes of 
ages are noted on the same cards. It is a simple matter to 
keep track of the changes of ages from these. For example, 
if I should wish to know whose age changed in May, I 
would look at the birthday cards for the month of 
November, and I would call on the prospect or policy- 
holder in April. 


4. List of policyholders on policy-record cards, alpha- 
betically arranged, with monthly tabs on the cards. 


5. Histories of prospects and policyholders, alpha- 
betically arranged, containing information, in most cases, 
sufficient to permit the making of a program of insurance. 


6. File for copies of out-going letters. 


7. File for Braille illustrations, arranged primarily 
according to ages; and under each age, according to plans. 
This file will eventually save much time, for the ages of 
prospects recur on the different plans of insurance and also 
on the different face values, and even at the present time it 
is often unnecessary to make a Braille illustration, and it 
takes but a short time to make a typewritten copy. 


8. File for the company’s advertising pieces, arranged 
alphabetically, as to the purpose served and the contract 
described. 


Guide Requirements 


However ingeniously substitutes and adaptations may be 
made for the clerical requirements of underwriting, there re- 
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mains the difficult question of guide service. Again and again 
we are told that the practical difficulties of getting about is the 
most obdurate problem of all for the blind agent. Not only 
is it a heavy financial handicap but it is sometimes difficult to 
obtain the right kind of guide, or having secured him, to in- 
duce him to stay on the job. 


When members of the family are available that often meets 
the situation, of course, and reduces the outlay for overhead 
expense. About one-fifth of the agents reported in our survey 
have guide assistance of this sort. “Ihe others employ either 
a guide or a clerk who also acts in this capacity. In a few 
instances, men living in small communities with which they 
are thoroughly familiar are able to manage independently. In 
two or three cases it is found more expedient to employ a 
driver or rely upon taxicabs. A guide or clerk, however, is 
the rule; and in 50 per cent of the cases the employed person 
gives both guide and clerical assistance. 


The requirements for a good guide are more or less obvious. 
If he is employed by the hour or comes only for appointments, 
he must be thoroughly dependable. Missing an interview 
which has been pre-arranged not only gives a bad impression 
of one’s business ability but may mean losing a client. Fre- 
quent change of guides means, of course, loss of time and 
money. Apart from these qualities of dependability and per- 
manence is the matter of a guide's appearance, although that, 
of course, may be governed somewhat by an agent’s clientele 
or the community in which he lives. In general, it may be 
said that a down-at-heel, unprepossessing guide is apt to pro- 
duce an undesirable effect upon a prospect. An insurance 
salesman who understands the psychological value of personal 
appearance will consider his guide as he would his hat and 
coat, brief case, or any other item of his accoutrements. 


One of our men raised the question: What is the effect upon 
the prospect of the presence of a guide during an interview; 
considering the intimate details which often emerge in selling 
life insurance, more especially, does it embarrass the situation? 
A vice-president of one insurance organization thought that 
in many cases it would. In his opinion the best guide would 
be a young boy or else a person of such colorless personality 
that he would not be in evidence. A clerk or secretary, how- 
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ever, who is familiar with his employer’s process of interview- 
ing and who knows how to be discreet as well as helpful, 
probably is seldom in the way. 


Clerical Assistance 


‘The matter of employing a clerk or secretary depends, of 
course, upon an agent’s financial ability. It has been repeatedly 
stressed in our survey, however, that if a blind agent expects 
to write business of any volume, a capable secretary is the best 
investment he can make. [wo or three of our men, who can- 
not afford full-time secretarial help, have arranged with young 
men in college for certain hours each day. One man, for 
example, has a law student who is specializing in insurance. 
Although we have no instance of the sort, it may be that 
young men taking insurance courses in colleges or night schools 
would be available. Actual experience with an insurance under- 
writer in prospecting and interviewing should be of advantaze 
to a student; and, as a temporary arrangement, should be of 
assistance to a blind agent. 
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VI 
TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 
GS aevelopiment training for insurance salesmanship is a 


development of the last few years. Even ten years ago, 

there were few opportunities for learning the business in 
any systematic way. While it was generally conceded that 
technical preparation was necessary for an actuarian, lawyer or 
engineer, the superstition persisted that salesmen like poets were 
born, not made. A few circulars and forms, a rate-book, and 
a slap on the back were deemed sufficient to start a man on a 
selling career. In the end, this process of recruiting untrained 
representatives was a costly one for insurance companies, as it 
was wasteful, if not disastrous for the agents. In time, in- 
surance executives discovered that it was not always the ‘‘spell- 
binder’’ or “‘high-powered’’ salesman who turned in the largest 
production records. Very often this type of salesman depends 
upon his wits or luck and fails to learn the fine points of selling 
psychology or the insurance business. 


In any insurance organization one still finds salesmen whose 
only preparation for their work was the proverbial “learning 
on the job’; and a number of these “‘self-made’’ men scout 
the necessity of any other training. Some of our sightless 
underwriters, who entered the business before the era of spe- 
cialized training, are of like conviction. But when one con- 
siders the increase in the number of risks undertaken by insur- 
ance companies in the last few years and the growing demand 
on the part of the public for expert ‘‘counselor’’ service, it is 
obvious that the untrained agent will soon be out of the run- 
ning. Even now success is becoming increasingly difficult for 
him; tomorrow, it may be impossible. 


The opportunities of training most commonly available for 
prospective agents are courses given at institutions of higher 
education, correspondence courses such as the ““R & R’’ and 
the Hadley School courses, and the instruction arranged by 
insurance companies. 


College Courses 
The recent inclusion of courses on insurance in universities 
is a noteworthy development. ‘Ten years ago a very few uni- 
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versities offered courses in the mathematical principles and 
operating practices of insurance. “Today, approximately one 
hundred give courses in life and property insurance with the 
emphasis upon selling psychology and economic services. A 
number of these courses are given in the evening and included 
in home-study programs. The University of Pennsylvania, 
for example, gives an evening course which provides for daily 
practice in the field in conjunction with lectures and classroom 
assignments. ‘“The general plan of class procedure is to devote 
one hour of each session to a lecture and another to a discussion 
and review of assignments previously made. Standard tests 
and mimeographed outlines of the lectures are used; and where 
advantageous, outside experts are called in to present their 
specialties.”” This course is given during one term of the aca- 
demic year and the tuition fee is $20. A number of successful 
blind agents have taken this or similarly conducted insurance 
courses at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Eleven-Weeks’ Intensive Course 


A unique course in life insurance salesmanship is being given 
at New York University. ‘This course takes the entire time 
of a student during eleven weeks, and includes both class and 
field work. ‘The instructors are men of successful experience 
in life insurance selling. “The subject matter is presented in a 
non-technical, informal way, and the emphasis placed upon 
the actual selling problems of students taking the course. No 
one is graduated without a satisfactory production record; 
certificates of graduation, therefore, imply a knowledge of the 
business plus actual accomplishment in selling. For the person 
who needs to be reassured of his ability before finally entering 
upon an insurance career, this would seem an excellent way 
of testing himself out under favorable conditions. It should 
also be of great benefit to others already underwriting, who 
have started off on the wrong foot and need direction and 
supervision. A _ sightless agent, who took the course after 
several years’ experience in insurance selling, found that his 
production increased substantially. 


This intensive training course was originally given at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1919 by Griffin M. Lovelace and 
John A. Stevenson, two nationally-known underwriters. Simi- 
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lar training is now being given at the Universities of Denver 
and Oklahoma. At New York University, three courses are 
given a year, beginning usually in October, January and March. 
Tuition and books amount to about $110. Frequently, this 
amount is partially covered by sales income during the period 
of the course; and exceptional students have made even more 
than the fee and their expenses. 


Correspondence Courses 


Large numbers of prospective agents of both property and 
life insurance are enrolled in correspondence courses given by 
universities or schools of business. Although this form of 
instruction has many limitations in the teaching of salesman- 
ship, it has been a great help to many agents for whom oral 
instruction was not available. One such course which is rec- 
ommended by some of our blind agents is the ““R & R”’ system. 
This is a course in life insurance selling prepared by the Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service,* and sponsored by the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. It comprises the 
working fundamentals of the business, a series of sales plans 
used by successful agents, and a field service which supplements 
the actual instruction material in the course. Under this sys- 
tem an agent sends in day-by-day reports of his field activities; 
and receives a weekly graph: based on his operations, together 
with a personal letter discussing the conditions revealed by his 
reports. The course normally requires ten weeks and the fee 


is $50. 


The Hadley Braille Course 


The Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind? has a 
course in life insurance in Braille, which it will send free of 
charge to any blind person. ‘This service was made possible 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Julius Jonas and the New 
York Life Insurance Company. The course is given by an 
experienced underwriter and deals with the fundamental prin- 
ciples and practices of life underwriting. It is given in ten 
unit lessons and for the average student may be completed in 


about three months. All assignments and correspondence are 


* Address: 123 West North Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
+Address: 584 Lincoln Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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in Braille, as well as the text.* In co-operation with the New 
York Life, the School has also prepared a sales-kit for the use 
of their agents. ‘This consists of a series of selling talks, speci- 
men application blanks and policies, and examples of policy 
outlines. “The Hadley Course has gone out to over fifty 
sightless people during the last two years; among them may 
be numbered some of our most successful blind agents. 


Company Instruction 


Many insurance companies now have some method of train- 
ing new agents and of keeping their entire sales force in touch 
with current developments in contracts and selling technique. 
This varies in different companies from informal coaching of 
individual agents to definite training classes meeting regularly 
for a certain number of weeks. Sometimes full-time instruction 
is given for a short period followed by supervision of selling 
activities; some classes meet two or three evenings a week; and 
in some cases, correspondence courses are arranged for repre- 
sentatives at some distance from the Home Office. In the case 
of the organized training classes, examinations are usually given 
and certificates awarded on completion of satisfactory work. 
In addition, many companies have house organs and other 
means of supplying instruction, leads and useful information 
to their agents. Company training is thought by many of our 
agents to be the best method of learning the business. It 1s 
given by men of practical selling experience, and bears directly 
upon the problems to be met; and it also has the advantage of 
bringing a new agent into close working co-operation with 
members of his office staff. 


The facilities for training in insurance salesmanship are in- 
creasing so rapidly, it would be futile to try to enumerate them. 
all. In many communities, the Y.M.C.A. or similar organi- 
zations are offering evening courses varying from four to sixteen 
weeks. For the person who needs to test his fitness for this 
vocation, such a course is often advisable in that it may be 
taken without sacrificing one’s present occupation. 


A Continuous Process 
The training of an insurance agent, who has a professional 
attitude towards his work, does not stop with the completion 


*The Braille-text is a transcription of a portion of ‘‘Insurance Principles 
and Practices’’—-by Riegel and Loman. Prentice-Hall. 1921. 
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_ of a specified course of instruction. If he is to ‘‘keep abreast of 
the times’’—and in this field times change rapidly—he must 
be a perpetual student of the business. ‘There are today a great 
number of books on the principles and functions of insurance 
and on selling methods, as well as a wide variety of periodical 
literature on the subject. One insurance executive stipulates 
that a salesman should give at least an hour a day to technical 
reading. Membership in underwriters’ associations and con- 
tacts gained through conferences and national meetings are also, 
of course, valuable assets to agents who aim to be in the 
vanguard of their profession. 
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VII 
GETTING STARTED 
Moe of the success of a blind person in an insurance 


career depends upon a judicious starting off—his de- 

cision as to what line of insurance he will sell; his 
connecting up with a company which will be co-operative 
in helping him solve his problems; and the contacts he is able 
to establish with seeing associates. As many of the agents in 
our survey have emphasized these points, a brief discussion 
of them here may be helpful to others entering upon this work. 


Life versus General Insurance 


The first question for the prospective agent to decide is what 
branch of insurance he is best equipped to sell. As far as our 
survey shows, the factor of blindness need not enter into this 
decision; sightless people are successful in both life and prop- 
erty lines. The choice should hinge primarily on individual 
temperament and qualifications. Life insurance obviously calls 
for a different sales appeal and selling personality than do fire 
and casualty insurance. Some agents of exceptional versatility 
can, no doubt, make a success of either; but as a rule a person 
is much better adapted to one than the other. A case in point 
is a young graduate of a well-known school of finance, who 
spent two fruitless years trying to sell life policies. When the 
opportunity offered, he entered an insurance broker’s office 
where his special training and ability have given him a success- 
ful start. “The social and financial status of friends and ac- 
quaintances, the requirements of the community, and the 
amount of competition, will also be determining factors. 


Both lines apparently offer their own inducements. Some 
agents hold that life insurance has fewer complications and 
confusing detail; that commissions are larger and over a period 
of years produce a greater income. Some have found it pref- 
erable because they dislike the greater amount of office work 
involved in a general business. 


On the other hand, fire and casualty are less difficult selling 
and usually offer more immediate returns to the beginner. Some 
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blind agents prefer it because a considerable proportion of their 
business can be done by correspondence or telephone, and so 
entails fewer difficulties of guide service. One agent who has 
been in the business a number of years now finds that 80 per 
cent of his contracts are written in his own office. 


Of the 85 agents in our survey, 48 sell life insurance only, 
24 combine life with other lines, and 13 handle only fire and 
casualty. The possibilities are evidently varied. The im- 
portant thing is to weigh one’s qualifications carefully before 
making a decision. Disappointment in selling one particular 
line has sometimes resulted in eliminating the whole field of 
insurance in favor of another occupation, perhaps of less op- 
portunity. f 


Selecting the Company 


Quite a number of insurance companies are open to the em- 
ployment of sightless people. We have no data as to fire and 
casualty companies; but the 72 agents selling life insurance 
represent 31 different companies in the United States and 
Canada. ‘This is pre-eminently a vocation in which one stands 
or falls on his own merif—which does not mean, of course, 
that every insurance organization will receive a blind applicant 
with open arms. Sometimes a manager or agency director has 
never come in contact with sightless people of ability, and must 
be convinced either by actual demonstration or the example of 
other successful blind agents. For the person who is himself 
convinced of his ability, this should not be difficult. 


‘The question of the right company is usually one of per- 
sonal preference or co-operation from members of the staff. 
The organization of some companies permits of closer contacts 
and more helpful relations with the field force than do others; 
this, of course, can be determined only by investigation and 
comparison of a number of companies. 


In the fire and casualty branches, selecting the agencies to. 
represent is a matter of great importance. The complex nature 
of the risks calls for constant checking-up and assistance from 
the insurance companies. Several admonitions on this score 
have been given by sightless agents. One writes: “‘It is advis- 
able to obtain agencies from companies maintaining their own 
claim agents and having well-organized special representative 
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service. [he special representative is the traveling agent of the 
insurance company whose assistance is invaluable even to those 
who have their sight.’”, Another man in general insurance has 
found the large agencies of great advantage because of the special 
expert services they are able to give their agents. He writes: 
“IT am entitled to have anyone in the office go out with me 
on a big job . . . If an automobile dealer wishes to buy a 
dealer’s policy, I call on the head of the automobile insurance 
department, and he handles the case for me. If the prospect 
is a building owner wanting liability insurance, I call on the 
safety engineer, who surveys the place and gives the lowest 
possible rate; I thereby get an inside figure over the smaller 
agency without this expert service.” | 


Getting Established 


A number of our agents who have been among the most 
successful began their insurance careers with the help of seeing 
partners or associates. In a number of cases, this association 
was with some member of the family who was already estab-. 
lished in business; and was willing to make such adjustments 
as would place the sightless member at the least disadvantage. 
A number of others work on a percentage basis or share com- 
missions with other agents in their companies. In the field 
of general insurance, several men have been initiated as office 
brokers, working on a commission basis, and sometimes with 
a small salary in addition. One blind agent who began in 
this way passes on the following advice: “‘I believe the best 
place to learn the business is as office broker on commission basis 
in a large general office, where one would be furnished with 
proper stenographic and clerical assistance. The policies -would 
go through the books of the office as its direct business, but 
you would be allowed to deliver them and to keep copies of 
the dailies for your own file. You should also be permitted 
to handle all claims and other transactions in connection with 
these individual clients, in order that you may know at all 
times exactly what is going on in reference to the business you 
are underwriting as broker.”’ 


Combining Insurance with Other Employment 


It may seem advisable in some instances to work into the 
business gradually, in combination with some other employ- 
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ment. Particularly might this be so, where it is not possible 
at first to secure full-time guide service; or where a person 
wishes to try out his ability as an insurance salesman before 
giving up his present employment. Among the 25 agents in 
our survey on part-time contracts, there exists a wide assort- 
ment of occupations. A few deal in real estate, and one has 
also added to this a travel service bureau. Another is an in- 
ventor, and also the local tax collector. One of the women 
agents is a field worker for an association for the blind. A 
young man who is gradually working up a general business 
employs part of his time as a newspaper correspondent and has 
a magazine agency. Still another is employed as a secretary 
to an insurance agent by day, and sells evenings. A versatile 
young lawyer earned his way through college by combining 
insurance selling with the job of a professional checker player. 
Three other blind lawyers also sell insurance in conjunction 
with their legal practice. 


Attitude Toward the Job 


The item on the questionnaire which called for suggestions 
produced a striking unanimity of opinion as to the attitude the 
blind agent should have toward the job. “Stand on your own 
feet and accept sighted competition’’ is urged repeatedly .. . 
“Forget that you are sightless’’ . . . ‘‘Neatness of appearance, 
independence of action, and as little of the mannerisms of the 
usual blind person as possible’... ‘‘Give sincere hard work 
and service. Never put on a poor mouth. It is your goods 
and not you that is being purchased.’’ ‘This is the tenor of a 
good deal of shrewd advice which might be passed on to 
prospective blind agents. The man or woman who enters 
this work expecting or willing to accept favors of any kind 
surely is placing himself at a grave disadvantage. Equal op- 
portunity with seeing people depends upon the acceptance of 
equal duties and responsibilities. 
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CONCLUSION 


T SEEMS reasonable to conclude from our survey that 
insurance selling is an occupation well-adapted to blind 
people who are properly qualified for the work. In sum- 

ming up the requirements which seem essential to success, we 
would stress the following: personal characteristics and ap- 
pearance favorable in making selling contacts; a sound physique, 
and confidence and skill in physical movement; adjustment 
to the world of seeing people, both psychologically and socially; 
adequate guide and clerical assistance; and finally, systematic 
training and the means of keeping informed as to developments 
in the business. 


Salesmanship in Schools for the Blind 


Graduates of schools for the blind have an initial advantage 
in a selling vocation if they have had training in salesmanship 
while in school. Several schools are now giving courses in 
salesmanship, and others would introduce them if suitable in- 
structors were available. Combining such a course with actual 
selling experience in one instance, at least, has proved of definite 
value. The training given at Overbrook in conjunction with 
the selling of magazine subscriptions has laid the groundwork 
for successful selling careers for a number of her graduates.* 


In insurance underwriting a young prospective agent would 
also be benefited by a working knowledge of business organi- 
zation and administration. If a simple, comprehensive course 
in the fundamentals of principle and practice were designed to 
meet the requirements of schools for the blind, and if this were 
supplemented by a course in salesmanship, an excellent back- 
ground would be given for selling or for any business vocation. 


Such courses would also serve as a laboratory in which the 
fitness of individuals for insurance selling might be tested; and 
would, therefore, be of practical value in giving vocational 
counsel and in helping students orient themselves after gradua- 
tion. 


**Practical Training in Salesmanship,’’ by Albert G. Cowgill, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia. 
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Insurance Literature in Braille 


Apart from the text in life insurance prepared by the Hadley 
Correspondence School for the Blind, and portions of books 
which individual agents have transcribed for their own use, 
there is no insurance literature in Braille. Comments from 
agents in the present survey, and inquiries received at the 
Foundation from blind people desiring to prepare themselves 
for insurance selling, indicate this deficiency. One of the most 
urgent needs, it would seem, in developing this vocation for 
the blind is a Braille edition of a text-book in fire and casualty 
insurance to supplement the course in life insurance given by 


the Hadley School. 


Periodical literature in Braille would undoubtedly be help- 
ful in some instances. A monthly or quarterly summary of 
important articles in ink-print publications would enable some 
agents, for whom a reader is not always available, to keep in 
step with their profession. 


Advising Prospective Agents 


The sightless person in the business, who has successfully 
won through, should be the best counselor for a prospective 
agent. Blind underwriters who wish to help their fellows find 
an adequate way of life might apply themselves to the working- 
out of some plan by which they could pass on their experience. 
A group of blind agents representing the various branches of 
the business might serve as an advisory body to consult with 
sightless people considering this work, and to help those with 
the necessary qualifications get established. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Life Insurance, by S. S. Huebner. D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 


Life Insurance Fundamentals, by Griffin M. Lovelace. 
Harper & Brothers, 1923. 


Insurance Principles and Practices, by Riegel and Loman. 
Prentice-Hall, 1921. 


PROPERTY INSURANCE 


Casualty Insurance, by C. J. Crobaugh and A. E. Reading. 
Prentice-Hall, 1928. 


Property Insurance, by S. S. Huebner. D. Appleton & 
Condos 2: 


SALESMANSHIP 


Constructive Salesmanship, by John Alford Stevenson. 
Harper © Brothers, 1923. 


The Art of Insurance Salesmanship, by William Alexander. 
The Spectator Company, 1922. 


The Insurance Institute of America publishes | 
a “Syllabus of Insurance Courses’’* giving. a 
list of references in all branches of the business. 
The study-outlines contained in the Syllabus 
should also be helpful in planning a reading 
program. 


In addition, all underwriters’ associations 
have bibliographies for various aspects of the 
business, and are prepared to advise in the selec- 
tion of reading material. 


*Free upon application. Address: 85 John Street, New York City. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 


EDUCATION 


ADAPTATION OF EDUCATIONAL ‘TESTS FOR USE WITH 
BLIND PUPILS. 
Pty: INGE UTE Test WA NICU cca fc a> 9 ee A La eR ala k ota sa ue 75; 
THE BLIND CHILD AND HIs’ READING—A > Handbook 
for Teachers of Primary Braille Reading. 


Se -hathruats. Marked sk savin eas Sele Gian veel $1.75 
THE DALTON LABORATORY PLAN IN A SCHOOL FOR 

THE BLIND. 

By telen .Packhutsteand JM. Ritchie. se, chs es Free 


PRESENT STATUS OF INSTRUCTION IN. PRIMARY: READ- 
ING IN RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL CLASSES FOR 


THE BLIND. 
BG ICOTAL UR So AUNT ec i Bes Silo i Sas oS veh ua onde tes 25¢, 
LEGISLATION 
LAWS GOVERNING STATE COMMISSIONS FOR THE BLIND. 
Compiled by Evelyn @, MeKay.i. iol Fano 75€, 
BLIND RELIEF LAws; Their Vheory and Practice. 
Pit RONGEE Dc TE ena Rete ie, Sor ma cei bins whe east nee $1.00 
VOCATIONS 


BLIND DICTOPHONE OPERATORS AND. TYPISTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Compiled by Charles B. Hayes......2.:... RST at a Ny Dee UD ES Free 


INSURANCE: UNDERWRITING—-A. Study of. the Business 
in Its Relation to Blind Agents 
LOC ER Sia GS SYP 871s PoC ABNG GpyiUel | AOIRRRE SONS AE gy ore rete MEE aire LORE Se RTO 50c, 


GENERAL 
DIRECTORY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND IN. THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Geevagpo ry By a Suede (SB oo cdg py: Agta ig Cara es PORT RE Peep nee Renters Za $2.15 


The Foundation is the Distributing Agent for “Through 
Blind Eyes.” 
By Maurice La Sizeranne. Translated by Dr. F. Park Lewis......$1.35 
PERIODICALS 
OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND. A Quarterly Magazine. 
THE TEACHERS FORUM. For Instructors of Blind Chil- 
dren. Issued five times a year. 


(Prices include postage) 


